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PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  classification  and  dating  of  Persian  em- 
broideries is  extremely  difficult  in  the  absence 
of  any  reliable  documentary  or  other  evidence. 
The  scheme  suggested  in  the  present  Guide 
should  therefore  be  regarded  as  experimental, 
and  it  has  been  issued  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
encourage  the  study  of  this  beautiful  work. 
A  few  rugs  are  represented  in  the  plates  in  order 
to  illustrate  characteristic  designs  which  appear 
also  in  certain  classes  of  Persian  embroidery. 
The  Guide  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Leigh 
Ashton  of  the  Department  of  Textiles  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A,  J.  B.  Wace. 

ERIC   MACLAGAN 
March,  1929 
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BRIEF    GUIDE    TO   THE   PERSIAN 
EMBROIDERIES 

THE  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Persian 
embroideries  is  limited  owing  to  the  lack 
of  any  exact  information,  as  to  centres  of  schools 
of  design  or  the  use  of  particular  stitches  or 
colours  in  any  one  district.  There  are  no  Persian 
embroideries  in  existence  of  a  date  before  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  Marco  Polo  tells  us 
that  on  his  journey  through  Kerman  the  ladies 
of  the  country  were  producing  "  excellent 
needlework  in  the  embroidery  of  silk  stuffs  in 
different  colours  with  figures  of  beasts  and  birds, 
trees  and  flowers,  and  a  variety  of  other  patterns,' ' 
a  description  of  thirteenth  century  design,  which 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  that  of  the  later 
centuries,  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

Of  Sassanian  embroideries  we  know  nothing  ; 
that  they  existed  is,  of  course,  almost  certain. 
Numerous  designs  are  visible  on  the  dresses  of 
the  personages  on  the  rock-sculptures  and  silver- 
ware of  that  period,  and  have  been  classified  by 
Professor  Herzfeld1,  but  the  majority  of  these 
seem  to  be  silk-weavings  and  we  cannot  definitely 
say  whether  any  of  them  represent  embroidery 
patterns.  The  patterns  on  the  coat  of  Chosroes 
II  at  Taq-i-bostan  are  in  such  high  relief  that 

1  Iranische  Fe/sre/iefs,  1904,  p.  208,  and  Ausgrabungen  von 
Samarra  III,  1927,  p.  70. 
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they  may  represent  embroidery,  but  the  theory 
usually  accepted  is  that  a  silk-weaving  is  shown. 
Embroidery  patterns  must  have  followed  the 
same  lines  as  those  of  the  woven  silks.  Roundels, 
confronted  animals  and  other  familiar  motives 
of  Sassanian  art  were  doubtless  employed. 
It  is  probable  that  the  famous  "  Garden  Carpet  " 
of  Chosroes  II  was  a  piece  of  embroidery. 

The  embroideries  we  possess  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  are  almost  exclusively 
divan-coverings  or  ceremonial  cloths  for  present- 
trays,  while  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  later 
we  have  the  addition  of  rugs  for  the  bathing- 
rooms,  prayer-mats,  and  women's  embroidered 
trousers,  known  as  "  nakshe."  The  earlier 
embroideries  are  almost  all  of  a  type  in  which 
the  entire  ground  is  covered  by  the  design, 
while  the  reverse  is  true,  in  the  main,  of  the 
later  pieces,  in  which  the  background  of  one 
plain  colour  is  made  to  play  its  part  equally 
with  the  varied  silks  of  the  needlework.  The 
earlier  pieces  are  almost  all  closely  allied  in 
design  to  one  or  other  of  the  many  types  qf 
carpets.  They  are  worked  chiefly  in  darning- 
stitch  on  cotton  or  loosely-woven  linen,  while 
occasionally  examples  in  cross  or  tent-stitch  are 
met  with.  It  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  more  important  class  of  work,  that  of 
carpet-weaving,  supplied  the  original  design 
and  that  the  embroideress  adapted  it  from  a 


type  familiar  to  her.  Also  it  must  be  remembered 
that  carpet-weaving  was  mainly  done  by  men, 
embroidery  by  women,  so  that  members  of  the 
same  family  probably  worked  at  both  trades. 
It  is  only  natural  that  embroidery  of  this  kind 
should  follow  the  lines  of  carpets  woven  in  the 
same  district,  and  it  seems  therefore  reasonable 
to  suggest  some  kind  of  grouping  on  these 
lines,  which  with  increasing  evidence  may 
ultimately  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  more  scientific 
classification.  It  is,  at  all  events,  by  this  method 
that  the  grouping  of  the  earlier  pieces  will  be 
attempted,  while  with  the  later  pieces  other 
considerations  are  of  more  importance. 

The  earliest  specimens  we  possess  belong  to 
a  group  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
embroideries,  worked,  some  in  cross-stitch, 
others  in  darning-stitch,  which  can  be  associated 
with  carpets  of  the  so-called  "  Dragon  "  type, 
usually  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  and 
kindred  rugs  (Plates  I-V).  In  the  pattern  of 
these  embroideries  there  is  the  same  angularity 
in  the  outline  of  the  drawing,  the  same  detached 
motives  and  constant  use  of  hook-shaped  edging, 
and  the  same  stylized  animal-forms,  derived 
from  naturalistic  forbears.  The  connection 
between  the  embroideries  and  their  carpet 
originals  is  in  this  case  extremely  close,  the 
transference  of  design  being  achieved  with 
very  little  loss  of  precision  (Plates  II  and  III). 


The  majority  of  these  carpets  were  made  in  the 
Caucasian  districts  on  the  North-West  frontier 
of  Persia  and  it  has  been  claimed  for  this  type 
of  embroidery  that  it  is  likely  to  have  been 
made  outside  Persia  as  well.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  this  assumption  from  the 
point  of  view  of  design,  but  when  the  technique 
and  general  appearance  is  compared  with  other 
embroideries,  particularly  a  certain  class  with 
figure  subjects  (Plate  X),  which  could  not  have 
been  made  outside  Persia,  so  close  a  similarity 
is  apparent  that  it  seems  better  to  conclude  that 
North-west  Persia  was  the  original  home  of 
these  embroideries,  and,  where  a  particularly 
non-Persian  design  is  employed,  to  qualify  this 
description  by  the  addition  of  the  words  "  Cau- 
casian Provinces.' '  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  this  part  of  the  world  was,  in  the  1 6th  and 
17th  centuries,  under  Persian  suzerainty,  and 
that  the  word  "  Persian  "  implies  a  different 
sphere  of  influence  in  different  centuries. 

With  these  embroideries  must  be  classed 
pieces  with  designs  which  are  allied  to  those  of 
other  carpets  from  this  part  of  the  world  (Plates 
VI— IX).  There  are  a  number  of  these  on  which 
the  so-called  "  bird  "  motive  is  found  (Plates 
VI  and  VII)  ;  others  with  the  angular  medal- 
lions and  arabesques  of  the  Caucasian  carpets 
(Plates  VIII  and  IX).  These  pieces  are  all 
worked    in    darning-stitch    on    thin    linen    or 


cotton,  the  ground  being  entirely  covered  by 
the  pattern,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  the  commonest  stitch  in  Asia  Minor  work, 
a  fact  which  might  suggest  some  connection 
between  those  embroideries  and  that  quarter 
of  the  Near  East,  though  in  the  embroideries  of 
Asia  Minor  the  ground  is  not  by  any  means 
entirely  covered  with  needlework.  The  designs 
of  all  this  class  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
by  Persian  brocade-weavers. 

These  pieces  belong  to  the  group  we  are 
calling  North- West  Persian.  There  are  other 
pieces  worked  in  the  same  technique,  in  which 
the  designs  are  more  definitely  Persian,  with 
Persian  figures,  animals,  and  flowers,  which 
recall  the  pattern  of  the  so-called  "  Hunting  " 
and  "  Animal  "  carpets  (Plates  X  and  XI). 
The  larger  and  more  elaborate  specimens  of  this 
type  have  a  series  of  lozenge  or  ogee  shaped 
panels,  the  borders  forming  a  trellis.  The 
panels  have  one  or  more  figures  in  them  and 
are  of  a  type  which  recalls  the  contemporary 
brocades,  miniatures,  and  tile-work  (Plate  X). 
But  in  the  ground  of  the  design  nearly  always 
appear  the  small  figures  of  animals  in  movement, 
which  connect  the  embroidery  more  closely 
with  carpet  design  than  with  any  other,  and  it  is 
from  the  "  hunting  "  patterns  that  this  type  of 
embroidery  seems  most  likely  to  have  been  taken. 
It  is  not  certain  where  the  "  hunting  "-carpets. 


were  made,  but  if  the  Great  Ardebil  Carpet  was 
in  fact  made  at  Ardebil,  a  theory  which  has  a 
considerable  following,  for  the  inscription  only 
says  that  the  designer  was  born  in  Kashan,  and 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Court  was  often 
there  in  the  time  of  the  Safidian  Princes,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  a  workshop 
which  could  produce  a  carpet  of  this  nature, 
could  also  produce  such  a  carpet  as  the  Imperial 
hunting  carpet  at  Vienna.  If  this  should  be  the 
case,  then  it  is  a  small  assumption  that  correspond- 
ing embroideries  were  also  produced  there. 
Ardebil  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  in 
the  shadows  of  the  Caucasus  and  it  is  therefore 
a  very  simple  matter  to  connect  these  figure 
embroideries  with  their  fellows  in  technique, 
the  designs  of  which  are  so  definitely  Caucasian, 
and  place  the  whole  group  in  the  district  north 
of  the  Elburz  and  east  of  the  boundaries  of 
Asia  Minor.  In  doing  so  the  only  assumption 
made  is  that,  where  the  Court  resided,  there  also 
would  be  found  a  group  of  workers  and  that 
these  workers  would  naturally  absorb  local 
design  in  the  execution  of  their  work.1 

1  An  embroidered  cover  of  this  type  is  illustrated  in  Wills' 
edition  of  Hajji  Baba  (1897),  p.  248,  as  worked  by  a  Baktiari 
woman  in  South  Persia.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  though  the 
cover  illustrated  must  be  at  least  150  years  earlier  than  the  year 
in  which  it  was  obtained,  the  design  may  have  been  derived 
from  some  Kurdish  source,  the  Baktiari  being  a  nomad  tribe. 
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Of  the  later  embroideries  there  exists  a  large 
group  of  covers  with  very  heterogeneous  pat- 
terns worked  in  coloured  silks  and  metal  thread 
on  a  ground  of  coloured  material,  usually  satin 
or  silk.  The  use  of  a  wide  brocade  or  embroid- 
ered border  is  another  feature  of  these  covers. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  uninteresting  as  embroidery 
and  often  poor  in  execution.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  laying  down  any  particular  proven- 
ance for  these  pieces.  They  are  found  and  were 
probably  made  all  over  Persia  and  vary  in  date 
from  the  17th  to  the  19th  century.  They  are 
the  commonest  kind  of  embroidery  classed  as 
Persian  and  it  is  only  their  ubiquity  and  their 
somewhat  unfortunate  reputation  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Persian  embroiderer's  art,  which 
qualifies  them  for  notice. 

Of  much  greater  interest  is  another  group 
with  floral  patterns  in  coloured  silks  worked  on 
a  white  ground  (Plate  XII).  This  group  com- 
prises covers,  prayer-mats,  and  bath  rugs,  the 
latter  two  species  very  often  quilted  on  the 
ground.  Chain-stitch  is  frequently  used  and 
the  prevailing  colours  are  crimson  and  green. 
It  is  this  class  of  embroidery  which  reached 
India  and  formed  the  basis  of  many  of  the 
printed  designs,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
pieces  of  this  type  into  England  many  of  our 
early  eighteenth  century  coverlets  and  curtains 
assimilated    their    patterns.      The    appearance 
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and  treatment  of  these  embroideries  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  influence  they  have 
exercised  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  have  been  made  in  the  southern  part 
of  Persia,  probably  at  Ispahan,  Kashan,  Yezd, 
Shiraz,  and  the  districts  round  them.  For  it 
was  with  these  centres  that  trade  communica- 
tions were  established  from  Baghdad  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  They  are  at  all  events  entirely 
disassociated  from  the  northern  group,  with 
which  they  have  very  little  affinity.  The  patterns 
are  naturalistic,  not  stylised,  and  the  continuous 
character  of  the  design  is  completely  different 
from  the  detached  plan  of  the  northern  group. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  the  designs  in  this 
type  of  embroidery  consists  of  a  central  floral 
medallion,  round  which  is  arranged  an  inter- 
secting network  of  flowering  plants,  the  whole 
enclosed  by  a  rectangular  border  with  a  running 
pattern  of  similar  flowers.  This  kind  of  pattern 
is  fairly  close  in  style  to  that  of  the  so-called 
"  Polish  "  carpets  (Plate  XIII).  These  carpets, 
which  were  for  a  long  time  thought  to  have  been 
made  in  Poland,  but  have  now  been  conclu- 
sively shown  to  have  been  woven  in  Persia  or 
close  to  that  country,  have  never  had  their  place 
of  origin  fixed.  It  may  even  be  that  they  were 
woven  in  India  and  that  when  our  knowledge  of 
early  Indian  carpets  is  increased  it  will  be  found 
that  this  is  the  source  of  this  type  of  design. 
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But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
Kirman  or  Kashan  were  the  centres  where  these 
carpets  were  made,  and  the  embroideries  may  be 
assumed  to  be  from  the  south  also,  though  not 
confined  to  these  two  places.  For  Ispahan  and 
Yezd  were  both  big  towns  and  indeed  more 
important  than  either  Kirman  or  Kashan.  This 
type  of  embroidery  and  its  use  as  a  rug  is  well 
seen  on  a  painting  in  the  "  Hall  of  Forty 
Columns  "  at  Ispahan  representing  Hafiz  and 
his  Disciples. 

"  Nakshe,"  a  Persian  word  meaning  embroid- 
ered, is  a  term  applied  to  the  women's  trouser- 
ings of  rich  pattern  so  much  in  vogue  up  till 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  With  a  survival 
of  Victorian  modesty,  these  are  usually  known 
as  "  Gilets  Persans,"  waistcoats  being  mention- 
able,  but  trousers  not.  The  designs  are  always 
of  diagonal  parallel  bands  filled  with  close  floral 
ornamentation  and  are  very  effective.  These 
"  nakshe  "  are  found  in  both  weaving  and 
embroidery  and  it  seems  likely  that  in  this  case 
the  embroidered  specimens  are  derived  from 
the  woven  originals  ;  for  the  delicate,  closely 
covered  surface  is  more  adapted  for  fine 
weaving  than  for  embroidery.  The  manu- 
facture of  this  type  of  tissue  is  known  to  have 
been  carried  on  chiefly  at  Ispahan  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  workers  in  this  town 
produced    these    embroideries  ;     the    name    of 
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"  Ispahan  "  is  applied  to  this  kind  of  work  in 
the  bazaars  in  Persia  at  the  present  day.  The 
Museum  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  speci- 
mens of  "  nakshe,"  both  woven  (Plate  XIV) 
and  embroidered  (Plate  XV). 

A  certain  type  of  work,  much  made  at  the 
little  town  of  Resht  on  the  Caspian,  may  be 
fitly  included  in  the  catalogue  of  embroideries. 
The  scheme  consists  of  pieces  of  cloth  applique 
in  various  designs  to  a  background  of  different 
colour,  each  separate  piece  being  outlined  by 
cord.  The  effect  obtained  is  often  extremely 
satisfying  (Plate  XVI).  Specimens  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  seen  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  the  majority  of  this  work  is  nineteenth 
century  in  date.  The  work  was  used  for  various 
purposes,  prayer-mats,  saddle-cloths,  and  covers 
being  the  most  common. 

The  art  of  embroidery  has  now  decayed  in 
Persia  and  it  is  rare  to  find  pieces  of  good  work- 
manship or  design.  Fine  old  specimens  are 
becoming  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  and  it 
is  in  point  of  fact  easier  to  study  Persian  em- 
broideries in  a  collection  like  that  of  this  Museum 
than  anywhere  in  the  country  of  their  origin. 
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DESCRIPTIONS   OF   PLATES 


FRONTISPIECE. 

COVER ;   cotton,  embroidered  with  coloured  silks,  silver  and 
silver-gilt  thread  ;  "  punch  "  work  with  oversewn  ground. 
L.  2  ft.  io|  in.,  W.  2  ft.  4J  in. 
Persian;   17th-! 8th  century.  819-1898.     Neg. No.  6324. 


PLATE  I. 

COVER ;   cotton,  embroidered  with  coloured  silks,  silver  and 
silver-gilt  thread  ;  double-darning  stitch. 

North- West  Persian  (Caucasian  provinces);  1 6th- 17th century. 

93 1-1 889.     Neg.  No.  47499. 

PLATE  II. 

COVER ;   cotton,  embroidered  with  coloured  silks ;   double- 
darning  stitch. 

North- West  Persian  (Caucasian  provinces)  ;   i6th-i  7th  century. 

T70-1909.     Neg.  No.  47533. 

PLATE  III. 

CARPET ;  Woollen  pile  ["  Dragon  "  type]. 

Eastern  Caucasus ;  17th century.  T84-1909.  Neg. No.  35532. 


PLATE  IV. 

COVER ;    cotton,   embroidered    with   coloured   silks ;    cross- 
stitch. 
North- West  Persian  (Caucasian  provinces)  ;   17th  century. 

401-1906,     Neg.  No.  59445. 
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PLATE   V. 

CARPET ;  woollen  pile. 

Asia  Minor;  16th  century.        T274-1910.     Neg.  No.  38000. 


PLATE  VI. 

COVER;    cotton,  embroidered  with  coloured  silks;    double- 
darning  stitch. 
North- West  Persian  ;   1 7th  century. 

65-1877.     Neg.  No.  59446. 

PLATE  VIL 

CARPET ;  woollen  pile.     ["  Bird  "  type.] 

Asia  Minor;   17th  century.  457-1884.     Neg.  No.  59910. 


PLATE  VIII. 

COVER ;     cotton,    embroidered    in    coloured    silks,    double- 
darning  stitch. 
North- West  Persian  ;  1 7th  century. 

459-1899.     Neg.  No.  59449. 

PLATE  IX. 

CARPET ;  woollen  pile.     ["  Palmette  "  type.] 

Asia  Minor;   16th  century.  272-1906.     Neg.  No.  31203. 


PLATE  X. 

COVER;     cotton,   embroidered    in    coloured    silks,    double- 
darning  stitch. 
Persian;    17th  century.  794-1899.    Neg.  No.  59450, 
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PLATE  XI. 

CARPET  :  silk  pile  and  silver  thread.    ["  Animal "  type.] 
Persian;   17th  century.  T77-1919.     Neg.  No.  47708. 

Given  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Garland. 

PLATE  XII. 

COVER ;     quilted    cotton,    embroidered     in    coloured    silks, 
silver  and  silver-gilt  thread,  chain,  and  long  and  short  stitch. 
South  Persian  ;   1  8th  century. 
L.  3  ft.  n  in.,  W.  3  ft.  I  in.         485-1897.     Neg.  No.  59453. 

PLATE  XIII. 

CARPET  ;  silk  pile  and  silver  thread.    ["  Polish  "  type.] 

Persian;   17th  century. 

Salting  Bequest.  404-1901.     Neg.  No.  38677. 

PLATE  XIV. 

NAKSHE  (woman's  trousering) ;  silk  and  metal  tissue. 
Persian;   18th  century.  963-1889.     Neg.  No.  59452. 

PLATE  XV. 

NAKSHE     (woman's    trousering) ;     cotton,    embroidered    in 

coloured  silks,  stem  stitch. 

Persian;   18th  century.  1055—1883.     Neg.  No.  95454. 


PLATE  XVI. 

PRAYER-CARPET  ;  cloth  applique  with  chain  stitch. 
Persian  (Resht)  ;   19th  century.     463-1895.     Neg.  No.  59909. 
Given  by  Mr.  J.  Rabino. 
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Plate  L 


Cover  ;  coloured  silks  and  metal  thread  on  cotton. 
North-West  Persian  (Caucasian  provinces)  ;    i6th-i7th  century. 

931-1889. 


Plate  II. 


Cover  ;    coloured  silks  on  cotton. 
North-West  Persian  (Caucasian  provinces)  ;    i6th-i7th  century 

T70-1909. 


Plate  III, 


Carpet  ;     woollen   pile   (Dragon   type), 

East  Caucasus  ;    17th  century. 

T84-1909. 


Plate  IV. 


Cover  ;  coloured  silks  on  cotton. 
North-West  Persian  (Caucasian  provinces)  ;    17th  century. 

401-1906. 


Plate  V. 


Carpet  ;    woollen  pile. 

Asia  Minor  ;    16th  century. 

T274-1910. 


Plate  VI. 


Cover  ;   coloured  silks  on  cotton. 
North-West  Persian  ;    17th  century. 

65-1877. 


Plate  VII. 
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Carpet  ;    woollen  pile  ("  Bird  "  type). 

Asia  Minor;    17th  century. 

457-1884. 


Plate  VIII. 


Cover  ;   coloured  silks  on  cotton. 

North-West  Persian  ;    17th  century. 

459-1899. 


Plate   IX. 


Car 


pet 


;   woollen  pile  ("  Palmette  "  type). 
Asia  Minor  ;    16th  century. 
272-1906. 


Plate  X. 


Cover  ;   coloured  silks  on  cotton 
Persian  ;    17th  century. 
794-1899. 


Plate  XI 


Carpet  ;   silk  pile  and  silver  thread  ("  Animal  "  type). 

Persian;    17th  century. 

Given  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Garland. 

T77-1919. 


Plate  XII. 


Cover  ;   coloured  silks  and  metal  thread  on  quilted  cotton. 

South  Persian  ;    1 8th  century. 

485-1897. 


Plate  XIII, 


Carpet  ;   silk  pile  and  silver  thread  ("  Polish  "  type). 

Persian;     17th  century. 

Salting  Bequest. 

404- 1 9c 1. 


Plate  XIV. 


Nakshe  (woman's  trousering)  ;   silk  and  metal  tissue. 

Persian;     18th  century. 

963-1889. 


Plate  XV. 


Nakshe  (woman's  trousering)  ;   coloured  silks  on  cotton. 

Persian  ;    1 8th  century. 

1055-1883. 


Plate  XVl. 


Prayer-carpet  ;  cloth  applique. 

Persian  (Resht)  ;    19th  century. 

Given  by  Mr.  J.  Rabino. 

463-1895. 


NOTICE. 

THIS  Guide  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  price  gd.  (by  post  iod.).  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained directly  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office  at  the  following 
addresses ;  Adastral  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.  2 ; 
York  Street,  Manchester;  1,  St.  Andrew's  Crescent,  Cardiff; 
120,  George  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  or  15,  Donegall  Square  West, 
Belfast ;  or  through  any  Bookseller. 

Among  other  publications  of  the  Department  of  Textiles  are  : — 

Publication 

No.  Catalogues. 

72  t    English   Ecclesiastical  Embroideries   0!  the   XIII  to 
XVI  centuries,     pp.  45  ;    2  plates.    Demy  8vo. 

117  T     Second  edition.      191 1.      2d.     [By  post  3d.]     pp.  viii 

and  47  ;   29  plates.    Roy.  8vo.   Third  edition.    191 6. 
gd.     [By  post  n£d.] 
115  T     Samplers.    Third  edition,     pp.  vi  and  5s  I    13  plates. 
Roy.  8vo.     1922.     is.  6d.     [By  post  is.  y^d.] 

118  t    Algerian  Embroideries,    pp.  14;   4  plates.    Roy.  8vo. 

1915.     <\d.     [By  post  $d.] 
91  T     Tapestries.     By  A.  F.  Kendrick.     pp.  viii  and  102  ; 
37    plates.      Crown    4to.      Second    edition.      1924. 
3s.  6d.    [By  post  4s.]    Cloth  4s.  6d.    [By  post  $s.] 

129  t  Textiles  from  Burying  Grounds  in  Egypt.  By  A.  F. 
Kendrick.  Vol.  I,.  Graeco-Roman  period,  pp.  x 
and  142 ;  32  plates.  Crown  4to.  1920.  5s.  [By 
post  5s.  6d.]  Cloth  6s.  6d.  [By  post  7s.  id.] 
Vol.  II.  Period  of  Transition  and  of  Christian 
Emblems,  pp.  vii  and  108 ;  33  plates.  Crown 
4to.     1922.      5s.     [By  post  5s.  $d.]      Cloth  6s.  6d. 

153  T  [By  post  7s.]  Vol.  III.  Coptic  Period,  pp.  vii 
and  107 ;  33  plates.  Crown  4to.  1922.  5s.  [By 
post  $s.  5^.]     Cloth  6s.  6d.    [By  post  6s.  nd.] 

164  t  Muhammadan  Textiles  of  the  Medieval  Period,  pp.  vii 
and  74 ;  25  plates.  Crown  4to.  1924.  3s.  [By 
post  3s.  4^.]     Cloth  4s.    [By  post  4s.  6d.] 

174  t  Early  Medieval  Woven  Fabrics,  pp.  vii  and  74 ; 
25  plates.  Crown  4T0.  1925.  2s.  6d.  [By  post 
2s.  iod.]  Cloth  4s.  [By  post  4s.  6d.~] 
Franco-British  Exhibition  of  Textiles,  1921.  pp.  viii 
and  26 ;  50  collotype  plates.  Crown  4to.  1922. 
Half  morocco.    Edition  de  Luxe.    £z  12s.  6d. 

Guides, 

141  t    Franco-British  Exhibition  of  Textiles*     pp.   28 ;    18 

plates.    Crown  8vo.     1921.    gd.    [By  post  iod.] 
96  t    Tapestries,  Carpets  and  Furniture  lent  by  the  Earl  of 
Dalkeith,  March  to  May,  191 4.    pp.  27.    Roy.  8vo. 
id.    [By  post  2d.] 


Publication 

No.  Guides. 

ioo  t    The  Bayeux  Tapestry,    pp.  34  >    *3  plates.    Roy  8vo. 

Reprinted  1921.     is.    [By  post  15.  i%d.] 
90  t    The  Collection  of  Costumes,     pp.  viii  and  42 ;    37 

plates.      Roy.    8vo.       Revised    edition    1924.      2s. 

[By  post  2S.  2d.]    Cloth.  35.    [By  post  35.  3^.] 
in  t    The  Collection  of  Carpets.    Second  edition,    pp.  viii 

and  88  ;   48  plates.    Roy.  8vo.     1920.     Cloth  3s.  6d. 

[By  post  3s.  1  id.] 

119  t    Japanese  Textiles.     Part  I — Textile  Fabrics,     pp.  xi 

and  68  ;   25  plates.    Roy.  8vo.     191 9.    3s.  6d. 

120  t     [By   post,    3s.    Sd.]      Part   II — Costume,   pp.    65  ;     7 

plates,    30   figs.      Roy.    8vo.      1920.      3s.   6d.     [By 

post  3s.  8d.] 
136  x    Notes   on   Carpet-Knotting  and   Weaving,     pp.    50 ; 

13   plates.      Crown   8vo.      Revised   edition.      1927. 

is.    [By  post  is.  id.] 
144  T    Chinese  Embroideries,    pp.  12  ;   8  plates.    Crown  8vo. 

1 92 1.    6d.    [By  post  6%d.] 
148  t    Persian  Woven  Fabrics,   pp.32;  16  plates.   Crown  8  vo. 

Revised  edition.     1928.    gd.    [By  post  iod.] 
156  t    Turkish  Woven  Fabrics,    pp.  22  ;    16  plates.    Crown 

8vo.    1923.    6d.    [By  post  6%d.] 
165  t    Western  Painted,  Dyed  and  Printed  Textiles,    pp.  3° ; 

17  plates.    Crown  8vo.    1924.    gd.    [By  post  10^.] 
170  t    Oriental  Painted,  Dyed  and  Printed  Textiles,    pp.  32  ; 

17  plates.    Crown  8vo.    1924.    gd.    [By  post  iod.] 

175  t    Chinese  Woven  Fabrics,    pp.  34;    I7  plates.    Crown 

8vo.     1925.    gd.    [By  post  iod.] 

176  t    Peruvian  Textiles,     pp.  39;    17  plates.     Crown  8vo. 

1926.    gd.    [By  post  iod.] 

Portfolios. 
83  t  Tapestries.  Parti.  1913.  6d.  [By  post  8^.]  Part  II. 
1914.  6d.  [By  post  8d.]  Part  III.  1916.  is.6d. 
[By  post  is.  gd.]  In  paper  wrappers.  15x12. 
Each  plate  has  descriptive  letterpress  on  the  attached 
nysheet. 

Contents. — Part  I  (3  plates  ;  in  half-tone). 
(1)  English,  1 7- 1 8th  centuries  ;  (2)  Flemish,  c.  1500; 
(3)  Brussels,  16th  century.  Part  II  (3  plates  in 
collotype).  English.  17th  century.  Part  III 
(9  plates  ;  in  collotype).  Tapestry  Maps,  English, 
1 6th  and  17th  centuries. 
Two-Coloured  Reproductions  of  English  Silk  Embroidery 
of  the  early  18th  f^ntury.  1913-  is.  each  plate. 
15  x  12.    [By  post  is.  2d.] 

For  the  plates  of  reproductions  of  Tapestries  published  by  the  Art 
Workers'  Quarterly,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  Girdlers*  Carpet, 
published  by  Messrs.  W.  Griggs  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  see  List  2a. 

Orders  should  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance,  including  postage. 
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